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(Interviewed 


the  Mississippi  Valley  Archives 
of  the  John  Willard *Brister  Library 
of  Memphis  State  University) 


(OHRO  Form  B) 


THIS  IS  A  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH 
PROJECT  DOCUMENTING  THE  MEMPHIS  JEWISH  COMMUNITY.   THE 
INTERVIEWER  IS  DR.  BERKLEY  KALIN.   HE  IS  SPEAKING  WITH 
MR.  CHARLES  M.  YOUNG,  WHO  IS  THE  OWNER  OF  THE  HELENA 
WORLD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  WHICH  PUTS  OUT  THE  HELENA  WORLD 
NEWSPAPER.  HIS  SON,  JACK  YOUNG,  IS  THE  PRESENT  EDITOR. 
TODAY'S  DATE  IS  JUNE  28,  1968. 

DR.  KALIN:  We  are  going  to  talk  about  the  Jews  in  Helena  and  Arkansas 
in  general.  Mr.  Young,  you  mentioned  that  there  were  some 
families  involved  in  cotton  and  other  businesses — laundry  and  so 
forth.  Who  are  some  of  these  people  in  the  Helena  area  that  are 
prominent  in  this  field? 

MR.  YOUNG:  Well,  the  Soloman  and  Goldsmith  Cotton  Company  is  managed 
by  Mr.  David  Soloman.  They  are  big  cotton  factors,  or  merchants, 
I  imagine  you  would  call  them.  Mr.  Soloman  is  one  of  our  leading 
citizens  here.  He  is  a  very,  very  progressive  young  fellow,  and 
he  is  not  only  interested  in  cotton,  but  he  has  several  planta- 
tions that  he  manages.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  along  with  me.  He  is  quite  prominent  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Jewish  congregation  here — a  very  liberal  contributor,  along  with 
the  whole  family.  There's  another  cotton  merchant  here, 
Michael  Gradus. 

DR.  KALIN:  How  do  you  spell  that,  sir? 


MR.  YOUNG:  Well,  Michael—they  call  him  Mike,  and  Gradus,  G-r-a-d-u-s. 
Gradus.  Mike  came  here  after  World  War  II.  He  escaped  from 
Poland.  You  know  the  story  there.  He  went  to  France,  where  he 
met  his  wife,  Marjorie,  and  they  were  married  in  France,  and  then 
they  came  here.  He  is  very  active  in  the  American  Legion  and 
other  affairs  here.  Very  popular. 

DR.  KALIN:  One  thing,  I  should  have  asked  you  is  your  age. 

MR.  YOUNG:  I  am  86.  Was  86  in  January. 

DR.  KALIN:  Well,  that's  astonishing. 

MR.  YOUNG:  I've  been  in  Helena  58  years.   I  came  here  and  bought  this 
Helena  World  with  the  aid  of  a  man  that's  gone  now,  but  we  were 
friends  right  up  to  the  last. 

DR.  KALIN:  The  man  who  owned  The  World  before  you  was.  .  . 

MR.  YOUNG:  Do  you  want  a  history  of  The  World? 

DR.  KALIN:  Yes.   I  would  like  to  know  where  you  were  born,  too. 

MR.  YOUNG:  Well,  I  was  born  in  Jefferson  County,  seventeen  miles  below 
Pine  Bluff.   I  lived  in  Arkansas  all  of  my  life,  with  the  exception 
of  three  years.  I  was  in  Texas.   I  came  here  in  1910  and  bought 
this  paper,  and  I've  been  here  ever  since.  Guess  I'll  stay  here 
until  I  die.  The  paper  was  established — we  don't  know  exactly 
just  what  year — but  The  Daily  was  established — Daily  Helena  World — 
there's  a  copy  of  it  on  the  wall  out  there,  in  1871.  December,  I 
think,  of  1871  was  the  first  copy  of  The  Daily  Helena  World.  At 
that  time,  Helena  was  a  fighter — river  town.   It's  still  a  river 
town.  We  have  oil  pipeline  that  runs  through  here  where  they  load 
trucks  and  tank  cars.  Barges  on  the  river.   It  runs  both  day  and 


MR.  YOUNG:  night,  and  we  have  a  big  river  chemical  plant  here — a  branch 
(con'td. ) 

of  the  Arkansas-Louisiana  Gas  Company.  A  six  million  dollar  plant 

they  just  opened  last  year,  and  Mohawk  Rubber  Company  here  works 

1200  people — two  shifts  a  day.  The  Helena  Garment  Company — I  think 

they  work  about  two  shifts.  They  work  about  600  people.  The 

Chicago  Milles  about  1200,  and  some  of  the  smaller  plants  around 

here.  Of  course,  this  being  cotton  country,  why  we  handle — most 

of  the  time  up  until  the  last  year  or  two — 75  or  100  thousand  bales 

of  cotton.  Two  compresses  and  an  oil  mill,  and  other  small  factories 

are  here. 

DR.  KALIN:  There's  been  quite  a  bit  of  growth,  then,  recently? 

MR.  YOUNG:  The  town  has  required  quite  a  lot  of  growth.  We  have  two 
good  banks  here.  I  helped  start  one  of  them,  First  National. 
Helena  and  West  Helena  join,  but  they  are  two  different  munici- 
palities. We  hope  some  day  they  will  be  one.  The  two  towns  have 
about  22,000  people.  We  have  a  packing  plant  out  there,  and  the 
Helena  Chemical  Company  is  a  big  plant  that  sells  to  all  the  South. 
Right  now  I  think  they  are  making  some  stuff  for  the  government. 
Of  course,  this  bridge  here  has  helped  us  a  whole  lot.   It  gives 
access  to  Mississippi.  The  people  come  over  here.  We  go  over  there. 
Of  course,  like  other  towns,  we  don't  have  any  passenger  service 
anymore.  At  one  time  we  had  22  trains  out  of  here  a  day.  That's 
a  whole  lot  for  a  little  town.  The  historical  background  of 
Helena  is  very  rich  in  tradition.  We  had  seven  generals  here  in 
the  Confederate  Army.  The  Hindman  home  here,  and  the  Hindman  son 
left  part  of  his  fortune,  $250,000,  to  Helena.  We've  just  com- 
pleted a  new  City  Hall  up  there  with  that  money. 


DR.  KALIN:  How  do  you  spell  Hindman? 

MR.  YOUNG:  H-i-n-d-m-a-n.  Colonel  Biscall  Hindman. 

DR.  KALIN:  Yes. 

MR.  YOUNG:  Right  now  we  are  bringing  grain  in  here — both  rice  and  beans. 
We  ship  them  on  the  river.  We've  got  facilities  down  there  where 
we  just  load  that  stuff  right  on  the  river  and  carry  it  to  all  the 
world.  The  Jewish  people  here  have  been,  I'd  say,  the  backbone  of 
Helena. 

DR.  KALIN:  You  put  it  that  strongly? 

MR.  YOUNG:  I  do,  because  they  have  fought  for  Helena  when  others  didn't 
care.   In  olden  days,  you'd  take  the  big  planters,  why,  he  wasn't 
interested  in  Helena.  He  was  interested  in  his  plantation.  But 
the  Jewish  merchants  were. 

DR.  KALIN:  Do  you  think  they  were  interested  in  a  town — establishing  a 
town? 

MR.  YOUNG:  Well,  the  town  was  established — I'm  not  familiar  with  that, 
but  it  was  established  as  a  river  town  way  back  yonder — because 
this  was  the  highest  place.  This  Crawley's  Ridge  ends  here.   It 
starts  up  in  Missouri  and  ends  here  in  Helena.  This  was  about  the 
highest  place  on  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  Arkansas  side.  That's 
one  reason  the  town  was  started  here.  Now,  you  take  this  ridge,  right 
back  of  town,  here.  When  it  flooded,  people  had  to  come  into 
town  to  Helena,  you  see,  to  get  out  of  the  high  water. 

DR.  KALIN:  Now, sir,  you  don't  have  a  memory  of  Dr.  Fineshriber  coming 
down  here? 


MR.  YOUNG:  No,  sir,  I  don't,  but  I  have  a  memory  of  the  Ku  Klux. 

They  were  very,  very  active  here,  and  it  had  a  lot  of  people — 
good  people — who  got  into  it  because  we  had  some  Negro  trouble 
down  at  Elaine.  Some  white  people  went  down  there  and  sold 
Negroes  rights.  For  so  much — the  more  they  would  give  them,  the 
more  rights  they  were  given.  They  would  give  them  a  certificate 
to  speak  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  and  they  were  going  to  take 
the  land  away  from  the  white  folks  and  give  it  to  them.  All  that 
kind  of  stuff.  They  were  not  local  people.  They  were  people 
away  from  here,  but  simply  trying  to  work  the  poor  Negro,  right 
after  the  War,  to  get  what  he  had. 

DR.  KALIN:  Your  son,  Jack,  said  that  at  one  time,  the  Klan  was  more 
of  a  social  club,  and  possibly  some  Jews  and  Catholics  might 
have  belonged  to  it  at  one  time.  He  wasn't  sure,  but  he  said 
that  at  one  time  it  wasn't  very  anti-semitic. 

MR.  YOUNG:  I  never  knew  of  any  Jews  and  Catholics  belonging  to  it. 

DR.  KALIN:  That  sounded  unusual. 

MR.  YOUNG:  I  was  invited  to  join  them,  but  I  didn't,  because  I  just 
couldn't  take  it. 

DR.  KALIN:  Yes.  Your  wife  is  a  Catholic? 

MR.  YOUNG:  My  wife  is  a  Catholic. 

DR.  KALIN:  And  therefore,  you  have  experienced  some  personal  contact 
with  the  Klan. 

MR.  YOUNG:  Yes. 

DR.  KALIN:  Has  she  ever  been  threatened? 


MR.  YOUNG:  No,  they  tried  to  bulldoze  me,  and  so  on,  into  coming  over 
to  their  side  and  to  publish  some  of  their  stuff  and  so  on,  and 
I  refused.   I'd  say  about  the  worst  thing  they  ever  did  was  to 
poison  my  dog.  I  knew  who  did  that.  No-good  murderer.   It  got 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  better  class  of  people,  and  deteriorated 
down  into  these  people — lower  class.  That  busted  it  up. 

DR.  KALIN:  Yes. 

MR.  YOUNG:  Now,  there  were  some  people  who  came  in  here — some  Negroes 
and  one  or  two  whites  who  tried  to  stir  up  trouble  here  one  or 
two  years  ago.  They  reported  that  the  Ku  Klux  threatened  them, 
but  there  was  no  Ku  Klux  here.  We  found  out  that  they  were  liars. 

DR.  KALIN:  It's  pretty  much  defunct? 

MR.  YOUNG:  Yes,  it's  been  defunct  for  over  forty  years.  Some  kids,  once 
in  a  while,  will  go  out  there  and  burn  a  cross,  and  they  give  them 
a  lickin'.  Just  kids,  but  it  hasn't  happened  in  two  or  three 
years. 

DR.  KALIN:  You  mentioned  a  couple  of  people  in  the  field  of  cotton  who 
were  Jewish,  and  I  said  that  in  Memphis,  quite  a  number  of  people, 
such  as  the  Loebs  and  others  were  in  the  laundry  business.   Is 
this  also  true  in  Arkansas? 

MR.  YOUNG:  Well,  that  laundry  went  out  of  business  a  long  time  ago. 
The  two  consolidated.  Mr.  Stern  started  this  other  with  David 
Meyer,  and  David  died,  so  that  went  out  of  business.  They  sold 
out  to  a  bunch  of  Fishers — named  Fisher — in  Memphis  who  were  no 
good. 

DR.  KALIN:  Then,  you  said,  too,  that  the  Jews  were — ran  plantations  and 
farms,  and  were  not  restricted  to  any  particular  business  area. 
They  were  involved  in  a  number  of  different  things. 


MR.  YOUNG:  They  were  involved  in  many  different  things.  They  could  make 
money  out  of  any  legitimate  business.  Now,  you  take  the  Hirsches 
out  here  at  Marvell.  Abe  Davidson  is  out  there.  They  have  big 
plantations,  and  do  a  flourishing  business  in  the  cotton  business. 
Marvell,  of  course,  is  20  miles  west  of  Helena,  but  belongs  to 
this  territory.  They  all  belong  to  this  congregation  here. 

DR.  KALIN:  What  is  the  name  of  the  Rabbi?  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the 
Rabbi  at— is  it  Beth  El? 

MR.  YOUNG:  Temple  Beth  El,  yes.  Oh,  I  can't  think  of  it. 

DR.  KALIN:  That's  all  right.  Jack  can  tell  me  later. 

MR.  YOUNG:  His  wife  teaches  school  here.  Well,  I  know  it.  Know  it 
just  as  well.  ... 

DR.  KALIN:  Well,  he  mentioned  it  to  me,  and  I  meant  to  write  it  down, 
and  forgot  it. 

MR.  YOUNG:  Yes.  I  thought  I  had  a  Rotary  program  here,  but  I  guess  I 
threw  it  in  the  basket. 

DR.  KALIN:  Well,  we  can  find  out  later.  We  were  talking  about  the 

exodus  out  of  Arkansas.   It  says  that  Rabbi  Fineshriber  suggested 
a  number  of  Jewish  families  had  left  Arkansas  because  of  repressions 
from  the  Klan  and  so  forth.  You  seem  to  disagree  with  this,  and 
say  that  they  stayed  and  fought  it  out. 

MR.  YOUNG:  That  is  around  here.  Now,  we  have  some  Jewish  people  that 
left  here,  but  most  of  them  came  down  here  from  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. They  went  back  there.  That  was  home  for  them. 

DR.  KALIN:  Yes. 

MR.  YOUNG:  That's  the  only  reason  I  can  see  that  they  left,  because.  •  • 
There  was  the  Kaufmanns  and  Isador  Franks,  Metzler. 


DR.  KALIN:  How  do  you  spell  that? 

MR.  YOUNG:  M-e-t-z-1-e-r.  But  they  came  here  from  Louisville,  and 

they  went  back  to  Louisville.   I  don't  know  why,  but  a  good  many 
came  here  from  Louisville  at  one  time.  The  Barnetts  over  here, 
a  leading  ladies'-wear  store,  they  came  from  Louisville,  but  they 
stayed. 

DR.  KALIN:  Do  you  know  of  any  old-timers  around  that  I  might  talk  to 
today  or  tomorrow?  Any  possible  leads?  I'm  going  to  ask 
Mr.  Soloman  about  this.   I  thought  you  might  be  able  to.  .  • 

MR.  YOUNG:  Well,  there's  not  many  old-timers  here  now.  John  Hindman 
is  bout  the  oldest  here,  and  he  came  here  along  in  the  20' s.  He 
and  his  wife.  He's  been  here  ever  since.  He's  about  the  oldest 
Jewish  man,  I  guess,  in  Helena.  Now,  the  oldest  one  passed  away 
last  week.  But  he  moved  from  here  to  Texas.  He  was  here  a  good 
while.  He  came  here  from  Mississippi. 

DR.  KALIN:  Would  you  say  the  main  contribution  was  in  business,  or  did 
they  contribute  in  other  ways? 

MR.  YOUNG:  Most  of  them  in  business,  yes.  We  have  lawyers  here,  and 
doctors. 

DR.  KALIN:  Professionals. 

MR.  YOUNG:  Professional  people.  Merchants.   I'll  tell  you  who  was  born 
here  was  Alvin  Soloman.  Alvin  has  operated  the  Helena  Wholesale 
Drygoods  Company,  and  has  retired  and  closed  it  out  here  just 
recently.  Now,  he  was  born  here.   I  guess  Alvin  is  65,  maybe. 
He's  not  as  old  as  John  Hindman,  but  he  lived  here  longer  than 


MR.  YOUNG:  John  Hindman.  David  Soloman  would  be  the  best  bet.  He 
(con'td. ) 

could  tell  you — give  you  the  history,  I  expect,  more  than  any 

of  them.  Of  course,  he  was  born  here.  David's  about — oh,  I 

would  say  he's  50» 
DR.  KALIN:  Now,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency,  you  said,  of  the  young 

people  who  are  Jewish,  to  leave.  You  said  that  there  aren't 

as  many  young  people. 
MR.  YOUNG:  Well,  that's  true.  A  good  many  of  them  have  left  here. 

Some  of  those  that  were  born  here  have  gone  to  other  places 

where  they  may  have  married,  to  some  other  town,  or  state  or 

so  on.  But,  there's  just  not  many  young  Jewish  families  here. 
DR.  KALIN:  Perhaps  after  they  go  to  college.  .  .  . 
MR.  YOUNG:  Yes. 
DR.  KALIN:  There  are  opportunities,  you  know,  in  a  big  city  that  you 

don't  have  in  a  small  town.  Would  you,  of  course,  this  is  not 

your  area,  but  could  you  make  any  estimate  of  the  number? 

Would  you  say  in  proportion  to  number,  the  contribution  was 

great? 
MR.  YOUNG:  The  number  of  Jewish  people? 
DR.  KALIN:  Yes. 
MR.  YOUNG:  Well,  there's  not  as  many  here  now  as  there  used  to  be. 

I  don't  know  what  happened.  Of  course,  a  lot  of  the  old  ones 

died  off,  and  I  understand  that  the  congregation  here  is  not  as 

large  as  it  has  been. 
DR.  KALIN:  When  would  you  say  it  peaked?   In  the  30' s  or  40' s?  Or 

maybe  before  that? 
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MR.  YOUNG:  Well,  I'd  say  in  the  30' s  and  40' s.  Yes.  There's  a  lot 

of  these  little  towns — I  expect  that's  where  Rabbi  Fineshriber  got 
it  that  a  lot  of  people  left — a  lot  of  them  left,  maybe,  a  lot  of 
these  little,  small  towns.   For  instance,  out  here  at  Trenton.  .  . 
There's  nothing  there  now.  Just  one  little  store.  There  used  to 
be  two  or  three  Jewish-owned  stores  there.  Good  roads  and  so  on — 
that  made  a  difference.   I  don't  know  whether  you  ever  heard  of  it, 
but  have  you  heard  the  expression  "Cramer's  Candies"? 

DR.  KALIN:  No. 

MR.  YOUNG:  In  New  Orleans  it's  quite  a  big  concern,  or  was,  down  there. 
They  first  had  a  store  out  here  at  Trenton,  about  18  miles  out  of 
town.  He  got  to  making  this  candy,  and  went  to  New  Orleans  and 
built  up  a  tremendous  business. 

DR.  KALIN:  Were  they  Jews? 

MR.  YOUNG:  Oh,  yes.  Thurston  Cramer. 

DR.  KALIN:  And  they  were  local  here,  and.  .  . 

MR.  YOUNG:  They  lived  in  this  country  at  the  time. 

DR.  KALIN:  Would  you  blame  it  on  economic  conditions? 

MR.  YOUNG:  Well,  no.  They  didn't  have  good  roads,  and  people  couldn't  get 
to  town.   It  was  just  a  little,  small  place  that  dried  up.  There's 
not  any  country  merchants  anymore.  Marvell — some  of  them  moved 
into  Marvell. 

DR.  KALIN:  You  said  that  they  did  not  have  good  roads  that  they  needed? 

MR.  YOUNG:  They  didn't  have  good  roads.   No. 

DR.  KALIN:  No,  Marvell  and  Trenton.  .  .. 
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MR.  YOUNG:  Marvell  and  Trenton.   For  instance,  the  Goldsmiths  came 
from  Trenton. 

DR.  KALIN:  The  Memphis  Goldsmiths? 

MR.  YOUNG:  No,  not  the  Memphis  Goldsmiths,  the  Goldsmiths  here.  None 
of  them  left  now. 

DR.  KALIN:  Do  you  know  if  they  are  kin? 

MR.  YOUNG:  They  all — all  of  them  passed  away,  but  they  had  a  bigger 
store  out  there,  and  Krow  Newmann — that's  K-r-o-w,  and  they 
moved  into  Marvell,  and  they  operated  there  until  they  both  passed 
away  here.  But  they  moved  into  Helena.  You  see,  they  were  moving 
from  the  little  towns  to  the  big  ones.  But  they  continued  to 
operate  the  store  at  Marvell  until  they  both  passed  away. 

DR.  KALIN:  I  heard  and  read  about  itinerant  Jewish  merchants  that,  you 
know,  travelled  along  the  river  towns. 

MR.  YOUNG:  Well,  when  I  was  a  boy  that  was  quite  common.  People  would 
get  a  pack  on  their  back,  you  know,  and  go  around  and  peddle  to 
the  country,  because  most  people  couldn't  get  to  town. 

DR.  KALIN:  Would  you  think  that  a  good  many  of  these  were  Jews? 

MR,  YOUNG:  I  think  it  was  first  started  that  way,  and  then  the  Syrians 
took  it  up.  The  Syrians  were  the  last  to.  .  •   But  I  think  the 
Jewish  people — merchants — started  that  way. 

DR.  KALIN:  Selling  everything? 

MR.  YOUNG:  They — I  don't  see  how  they  ever  carried  it  on  their  backs. 

DR.  KALIN:  Well,  you've  mentioned  quite  a  few  names.  Are  there  any 
other  names  that  you  can  think  of? 
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MR.  YOUNG:  Well,  some  of  the  merchants  are  still  operating  under  the 
same  name.   For  instance,  Feimers.   F-e-i-m-e-r-s.  The  Feimers 
had  a  clothing  store  here.  They  came  from  Cincinnati,  and  Sonny 
and  Sammy — raised  up  with  my  boys — are  just  like  that,   (indicating 
close  friendship)   It's  the  best  store  in  town,  now,  for  men's 
clothing,  and  he's  added  women's  stuff.   Sammy  was  born  here,  and 
then  the  Feldmans.  The  Feldmans  have  a  wholesale  produce  house 
here.  They  were  all — no,  they  weren't  born  here.   Sammy  was  born 
in  London.   Sammy  is  retired  and  lives  out.  .  .  He  married 
Ralph  Abrahmson's  daughter.   I  don't  know  whether  you  ever  heard 
of  Ralph  Abrahmson  or  not,  but  that  is  a  very  old  family. 
They've  been  here  over  a  hundred  years.  They  are  out  here  at 
Holly  Grove.  The  Abrahmsons,  they  came  here  and  settled  out  there 
when  the  country  wasn't  settled  up.   It  was  just  wild.  The 
Feldmans  have  been  here  ever  since  I've  been  here. 

DR.  KALIN:  The  Feldmans  do  go  back  a  hundred  years? 

MR.  YOUNG:  Yes.   I  guess  the  Solomans  have  been  here.  They  go  back  a 
hundred  years. 

DR.  KALIN:  Well,  I  don't  want  to  wear  you  out  or  tire  you  with  questions, 
I  thank  you.  Do  you  have  anything  more? 

MR.  YOUNG:  Well,  I  wish  I  could  get  in  more.   When  I  look  back  on  Helena 
in  the  olden  days  and  now,  of  course,  there's  quite  a  difference. 
Everything  has  changed  up. 

DR.  KALIN:  Changed  in  what  way? 
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MR.  YOUNG:  Everything  has  changed.  But  I  don't  remember  the  Ku  Klux 
ever  inviting  him  down  here.   (Referring  to  Rabbi  Fineshriber) 
I  don't  remember  if  he  ever  came  here,  unless  he  did  come  here  to 
conduct  services  for  the  synogogue,  or  something  like  that. 

DR.  KALIN:  I'll  check  that  out  with  David.   I  don't  think  he  saw  any 
references  to  it  in  the  synogogue  record.  Rabbi  Fineshriber  may 
have  been  mistaken  about  the  place.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

MR.  YOUNG:  You're  quite  welcome. 
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